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chance dispute gave the dock authorities their opportunity in
the summer of 1912; ignoring the proposals of the Government
as well as the Transport Workers' Federation, Lord Devonport
announced their intention of refusing to take part in any joint
body or recognize the Federation. The struggle was bitter; it
was on this occasion that Ben Tillett on Tower Hill led the
dockers in the famous prayer: "God strike Lord Devonport
Dead". The resentment of the old-fashioned Union leaders
against the Syndicalists now came into the open; J. H. Thomas,
a powerful railwaymen's leader, for the first time intervened
against fellow-unionists during a strike, by publicly attacking
and "deprecating" the methods of the Federation. The
Federation, over-estimating its power and forgetting it was a
Federation and not a Union, called a national provincial
strike in support of London. It was not obeyed, and in August
the strike ended in defeat.
A smaller, but most significant strike, ended in partial
victory. Driver Knox, of the North-Eastern Railway, one day
drank too much while off duty; the company thereupon
reduced him in rank. Six thousand fellow-employees forthwith
struck work, as a protest against this impertinence. The news-
papers featured this strike, with unusual unfairness, as one
"for the right to get drunk," but the strikers successfully
destroyed the employers' claim to interfere with an employee's
life after working hours. Driver Knox was reinstated, though
his supporters accepted a fine for striking without giving notice.
Mostly, these conflicts went on without State interference.
The "Don't Shoot" prosecution has already been quoted, and
in Llanelly during the railway strike two men were shot dead
by the military in a riot. But apart from these two incidents
no use was made of the State power; mediation was all that
was offered. Far more violence was shown to the militant
suffragettes. Their attack was more violent; they smashed
windows, fired pillar-boxes, slashed pictures, threw things at
M.P.s and even burned down churches and houses; in reply
they were treated with great roughness by policemen and worse
by crowds. They were kicked and beaten; their hair was
pulled and their clothes half torn off; hatpins were pushed into
them, they were knocked down and trampled upon. In prison